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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

1 went to Benares with Mathur Babu. Our boat was passing the Mani- 
karnika Ghat 1 on the Ganga, when suddenly I had a vision of Shiva. I stood 
near the edge of the boat and went into Samadhi. The boatman, fearing that I 
might fall into the water, cried to Hriday : “Catch hold of him ! Catch hold of 
him ! ” I saw Shiva standing on that ghat, embodying in Himself all the seriousness 
of the world. At first I saw Him standing at a distance ; then I saw Him 
approaching me. At last He merged in me.’ 

‘Another time, in an ecstatic mood, I saw that a sannyasi was leading me by 
the hand. We entered a temple and I had a vision of Annapurna 2 made of gold. 

‘God alone has become all this ; but He manifests Himself more in certain 
things than in others/ 3 

* * & 

[ At another time, describing the same or a similar experience at Manikarnika 
Ghat: ] ‘I saw a tall white person with tawny matted hair walking with solemn 
steps to each pyre in the burning-ghat, raising carefully every Jiva and imparting 
into his ear the Mantra of supreme Brahman. On the other side of the pyre, the 
all-powerful Mahakali 4 was untying all the knots of bondage, gross, subtle and 
causal, of the Jiva, produced by past impressions, and sending him to the indivis- 
ible sphere by opening with Her own hands the door to liberation. Thus did 
Vishwanatha, the divine Lord of the universe, endow him in an instant with the 
infinite Bliss of experiencing non-duality, which ordinarily results from the prac- 
tice of Yoga and austerity for many cycles. Thus did He fulfil the perfection of 
the Jiva’s life/ 5 

Comp . — Swami Sarveshananda 



1. The famous cremation-ground in Benares. 2 . Name of the Divine Mother, as 

Giver of food. 3* ‘M\ The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. vSwami Nikhilananda, 

Madras : Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1969, p. 785. 4 - A name of the Divine Mother. 

5* Swami Saradananda : Sri Ramakrishna The Great Master , Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 

Math, 1970, p. 565. 




PERSONALITY : CONCEPTS AND DEVELOPMENT — I 

(EDITORIAL) 



Every man, howsoever worthless or 
worthy he may be, feels at least on certain 
occasions that he is ‘Somebody’. One not 
only feels his Somebody-ness, but it gets a 
natural expression in his speech, thoughts 
and actions as well. One always tries to 
impress his greatness upon the minds of his 
loyal friends and relatives. We know the 
common humour of a person who went 
about boasting to his friends : ‘The Gover- 
nor cannot move a step without me. 
Wherever he goes, he always takes me with 
him. And in the car, he always sits in the 
back seat.’ Of course, his intelligent friends 
knew that he is a driver in the Government 
house. But the stupid ones believed that 
he must be Somebody indeed ! 

It is a natural human instinct to build 
up his healthy image in the minds of others. 
And it is also natural for those who are 
jealous of him to damage his image in 
others’ minds. But in spite of this construc- 
tion and destruction of images in others’ 
minds, we always find some men in the 
society, who capture the hearts of others by 
their unique qualities and behaviour. Such 
persons, whatever their enemies may say 
about them, secure a permanent seat in the 
hearts of their friends, who regard them as 
Somebodies. Such men may be said to have 
really good personalities. The image of such 
persons can never be damaged, howsoever 
their enemies may try, because their great- 
ness is genuine, and not thrust upon them. 
Even if some damage appears to have been 
done to their personality, that is not per- 
manent in nature. Just as, throwing mud 
on someone’s body may pollute it tem- 
porarily, or just as growing of a beard 
may make a man look ugly for the time 
being, in the same way, if a man’s great- 
ness is genuine, the pollution of his image 



caused by his slanderers does not last longer. 
But, if, on the other hand, greatness is 
thrust upon a person, the damage caused 
by his exposure is irreparable. This shows 
that one does not really become a great 
personality merely by boasting about him- 
self, but one has to cultivate greatness in 
him by developing his personality. 

To our utter disappointment we discover 
many times that one who has written a 
lofty literature, or spoken something very 
high and sublime, is actually far below than 
what he has written or spoken. To be a 
really great personality, this gap between 
the speech and the life — what one talks or 
writes, and what one actually is — should 
be as little as possible, rather it should be nil. 
Those in whom there is no such gap, those 
in whom there is a harmony between the 
thought and action, are indeed great per- 
sonalities. Saint Tukaram has said, ‘His 
feet should be saluted, who behaves accord- 
ing to what he preaches.’ Thus we see that 
real greatness and apparent greatness are 
two different things. One does not become 
a great personality by wearing a mask of 
greatness. The mask is after all a mask. 
It is not everlasting. There is, however, a 
way always open for everyone to develop 
his own personality, and become great. 

Though it is natural for a man to feel his 
own individuality, he is not aware of it 
always. For instance: when he is fully 
concentrated in work ; or when he is think- 
ing deeply about something ; or when 
asleep, he forgets himself totally. One 
becomes specially conscious of his indivi- 
duality when he is praised, or honoured by 
others ; or when he does something extra- 
ordinary in his life. To feel one’s own person- 
ality is one thing, and to impress others by 
one’s personality is another thing. It is in 
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the latter sense that the term personality is 
often used. 

In the society, we find that there are some 
individuals who naturally influence others 
by virtue of their superb character, 
behaviour, physical stature, power or posi- 
tion, and such other qualities. When any- 
one attracts the attention of others, and im- 
presses his image clearly and deeply upon 
the minds of his fellowmen, he is said to 
have a good personality. The concept of 
personality may differ from man to man. 
The philosophers understand the term ‘per- 
sonality’ in one way, while the psychologists 
in another way. Then there are differences 
amongst the philosophers and the psychol- 
ogists themselves. Broadly speaking the 
philosophers restrict this term to mean the 
essential nature of the individual ; while 
the psychologists consider personality ‘as 
the individuality that emerges from the 
interaction between a biological organism 
and a social and physical world. Personality 
f they say ] can be described only in terms 
of the behaviour of the individual — his 
acts, postures, words and thoughts.’ 1 

The Meaning of the term Personality : 

According to the Oxford Dictionary the 
word ‘personality’ means : The quality or 
fact of being a person ; that quality which 
makes a being personal ; distinctive indivi- 
dual character ; and so on. This word is 
derived from the Latin word persona , which 
means the mask worn by the actors in the 
drama. According to this, it means, the 
false appearance of the person. We shall 
see later that what the men of the world call 
‘personality’ is actually the mask or the 
false appearance according to the Vedantists. 
To a psychologist, however, it is an appear- 
ance, like all the phenomena of nature, but 
not a false appearance. In this conception, 

!'• Foundations of Psychology, Ed. E. G. 
Boring and others, Bombay : Asia Publishing 
House, 1959, p. 488. 



the ‘mask’ and ‘substance’ views of per- 
sonality are as it were fused. The psychol- 
ogists define the term ‘as an individual’s 
typical or consistent adjustments to his 
environment ,’ 2 

Because of the various meanings applied 
to the term ‘personality’, the ideas regarding 
its development also vary. Here is an 
attempt to study at a glance some of these 
concepts put forth by the psychologists, 
philosophers, saints, prophets, and the 
scholars of the East as well as of the West, 
and their ideas about its development, so 
as to enable the readers to come to a 
thoughtful conclusion, and to help them in 
making the choice of the ideal. 

1. The Views of the Western 
Psychologists : 3 

The psychologists in general believe that 
the term ‘personality’ refers to the dynamic 
character of the individual, which is ex- 
pressed in his behaviour. Woodworth 
defines it as the ‘total quality of an indivi- 
dual’s behaviour.’ Watson also believes in 
the dynamic nature of the personality, but 
he further identifies the person with his 
behaviour. By ‘personality’ he means, a 
nervous pattern or organisation consisting of 
stimulus-response units. According to 
McDougal, personality is the balance or 
harmony of two contradictory impulses, viz., 
those of submission and mastery or self- 
assertion. While according to Morton 
Prince, personality refers to the instinctive 
tendencies or impulses of an individual. 
Allport is of the opinion that personality is 
the sum total of the qualities of an individual 
by virtue of which he exerts an influence up- 



2 * Ibid., p. 488. 

3< To elhicidate this topic help was mainly 
taken from : P. N. Bhattacharya, A Text-Book 
of Psychology, Calcutta : A. Mukherjee & Co., 
1965, pp. 165-192. For further details readers 
may refer to this or any standard book on Psy- 
chology. 
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on other individuals. In general, by personal- 
ity the psychologists mean: ‘the individual’s 
physical, and mental pattern by virtue of 
which it acts as one, even amidst and in spite 
of its varied manifestations. Personality is 
the total quale of the individual due to men- 
tal integration, bodily pattern and the 
chemistry of internal functions .’ 4 

(a) Factors of Personality : According 

to the psychologists, the factors responsible 
in building up of an individual’s person- 
ality may be physical, chemical, social, and 
biological. 

Physical Factors : It is a general obser- 
vation that physically well-built, tall, and 
fair persons easily influence others in com- 
parisan to dwarf, thin, and ugly ones. It is 
also known that persons having physical 
defects, bad health, heart or nervous dis- 
orders though physically well-built fail to 
influence others. Similarly, excessively thin 
or fat ones become more a matter of enter- 
tainment for others than being recognised 
by others as good personalities. Thus, the 
health of an individual serves a great deal 
in building up a personality of a man. 

Chemical Factors : The psychologists 
have discovered the fact that the actions 
and reactions of an individual depend upon 
the chemistry of the humours or glandular 
secretions of an individual. So the bio- 
chemistry of an individual also counts in 
making up his personality. 

Social Factors : The environment in 

which an individual is brought up is highly 
responsible in developing his personality. 
According to some psychologists the 
place and role of the child in the 
family and the personalities of the parents" 
also influence the personality of the young 
one. 

Biological Factors : The psychologists 

believe that the personality traits of the an- 
cestors are transferred to the individual 



4* ibid., p. .167. 



through heredity. They reside in the child 
from the moment of conception, but they 
may either develop or degenerate according 
to the environmental influence. 

(b) Types of Personality: The psycho* 

logists have classified the various personality 
types in order to study and understand the 
complex phenomenon of personality. Some 
of them are as follows : 

Temperamental Types : According to 

Hippocrates and Galen personalities can be 
grouped into four types according to the 
predominance of any one of the four 
humours in the body of an individual ; viz, 
blood, yellow bile, black bile, and phelgm. 
They affect the temperament of an indivi- 
dual depending upon which is predomina- 
ting in his body. This view corresponds 
with those of the Indian medical men — the 
Ayurvedacharyas, who divide persons on 
similar basis in order to prescribe proper 
treatment to them. 

Introvert or Extrovert Types : C. G. Jung 
classifies the personalities as introvert or 
extrovert types. The former types are self- 
centred and introspective, and take delight 
in remaining absorbed in their own thoughts. 
The latter type unlike the introverts like to 
mix in society, and work for others. The 
former are more or less self-centric, and the 
latter are social individuls. But the psychol- 
ogists have observed that majority of the 
individuals belong to amphivert type ; that 
is, they are neither exclusively introvert nor 
extrovert. 

Philosophical Types : E. Spr anger divides 
the personalities as the Theoretical, the 
Economic , the Aesthetic, the Social, the 
Political, and the Religious types. 

Besides these, there are many other ways 
in which the psychologists classify the per- 
sonalities. Whatever they may be, these 
classifications do not explain why, a parti- 
cular individual behaves in a particular way, 
because they are based upon how one be- 
haves. Therefore, the psychologists believe 
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that these classifications are not so rigid, but 
are flexible in nature, depending upon the 
efforts of the individual. 

(c) Traits of Personality : It is observed 
that in the individuals some distinctive 
characteristics expressed in their thoughts, 
feelings and actions mark them from others, 
and they become in a way a permanent 
asset of their lives. This is called the trait 
of personality. One may be either optimistic 
or pessimistic, easy-going or active, gloomy 
or cheerful, large-hearted or small-minded 
in nature. Cattell has prepared a long 
table of personality-traits, the sum total of 
which helps in determining the dimensions 
of the personality of an individual. Allport, 
Cattell and other psychologists have tried to 
group personality traits into classes on the 
basis of their dependence on one another. 
Traits like optimistic and pessimistic, ease- 
loving and hardy, patient and impatient fall 
into pairs. In their opinion, majority of 
individuals fall at the mid-point of the trait, 
and not at the two extremes. 

(d) Integration of Personality : The per- 
sonality traits of an individual may be one 
integrated whole, or loosely aggregated to- 
gether. According to Prof. Pierre Janet per- 
sonality is essentially an aggregate of parts. 
They are held together or integrated by a 
biological force, similar to that which holds 
together the different parts of the body. He 
calls this force as ‘psychic tension’. This 
psychological tension is sufficiently high in 
a normal personality , and low in an 
abnormal personality. The disintegration of 
the personality is mainly the result of weak- 
ness of nerves, due to their failure to coun- 
teract the conflicting forces of the mind and 
the environment. Hereby it becomes 
evident that ‘nervous energy’ is greatly res- 
ponsible for the integration and develop- 
ment of personality. 

(e) Multiple Personality : Even in his 

normal life an individual may have differ- 
ent types of personalities. The same person 



has to act in his life as a father, as a son, 
as a teacher, as a friend and so on: and he 
shows the expressions of different person- 
alities in respective circumstances. Besides 
this, one’s personality in his conscious state of 
life may be different from that of his dream 
and deep- sleep states ; and the same indivi- 
dual has different personalities in his child- 
hood, youth, and old-age. Thus, the same in- 
dividual may be a combination of more than 
one personality. In such cases, he may be 
said to have a multiple personality. At 
times the personality of an individual may 
change due to shocks or accidents. This 
change may be temporary or permanent de- 
pending upon the gravity of the mental shock. 

(f) Development of Personality : The 

psychologists are of the opinion that the 
physical, chemical, social, and biological 
factors described above may be only parti- 
ally responsible in causing the development 
of one’s personality. In addition to these 
factors, an individual needs care, love, pro- 
tection and proper education since child- 
hood to bring about proper development of 
his personality. According to G. W. Boring, 
‘the development of personality does not 
mean the automatic unfolding of intrinsic 
characteristics. It refers to a continuous 
process of learning through which indivi- 
duals acquire their typical modes of res- 
ponse .’ 5 

According to C. G. Jung, ‘personality is 
a germ in the child that can develop only 
by slow stages in and through life. No per- 
sonality is manifested without definiteness , 
fullness, and maturity. . . . Personality deve- 
lops itself in the course of life from germs 
that are hard or impossible to discern, and 
it is only our actions that reveal who we 
are. ... [ For this : ] A whole human life 
span in all its biological, social, and spirit- 
ual aspects is needed. [ Because : ] Per- 
sonality is the highest realization of the in- 



5 * E. G. Boring, op. cit., p. 505. 
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born distinctiveness of the particular living 
being. . . .’ 6 

Learning plays a vital role in the deve- 
lopment of the personality. ‘The ideal of 
education,’ says S. Radhakrishnan, ‘is the 
development of the highest in man.’ Swami 
Vivekananda has also defined education as 
‘the manifestation of the perfection already 
in man.’ Its object is to make a man higher 
than what he is today. But C. G. Jung is of 
the opinion that ‘Perfection as a complete 
realization of the fullness of our being is an 
unattainable ideal. But unattainability is no 
counterargument against an ideal, ideals are 
signposts, never goals .’ 7 According to him, 
personality is the complete realization of 
our whole being . 8 In this respect his defini- 
tion is nearer to that of the Vedantists, 
whose views we shall see later. Jung says, 
one who can consciously assent to the power 
of the inner voice becomes a personality, 
while one who does not do so is ‘swept away 
by the blind flux of psychic events and 
destroyed.’ He says, ‘That [development] 
is the great and liberating thing about any 
genuine personality. . . . The deification of 
Jesus, as also of the Buddha, is not surpris- 
ing, for it affords a striking example of the 
enormous valuation that humanity places 
upon these hero figures and hence upon the 
ideal of personality .’ 9 

It is evident that Jung’s definition of per- 
sonality differs from that of other psycholo- 
gists. It sounds more like a philosopher 



6 * C. G. Jung, The Integration of the Per- 
sonality, trans. Stanley Dell, London : Routledge 
& Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956, pp. 285, 287, 286. 

T Ibid., p. 287. 

8 ‘ C. G. Jung, The Development of Person- 
ality, trans. R. G. C. Hull, London : Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1954, p. 172. 

9 * Ibid., pp. 180, 181. 
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than a psychologist, who limits his 
definition to the psycho-physical aspect of 
the individual. Still their views help us to 
know that real development and integration 
of one’s personality is possible only upto 
middle age, because in the old age there are 
chances of the disintegration of personality 
due to ever increasing physical and social 
handicaps. Of course, psychologists are not 
needed to tell us these things as it is a mat- 
ter of our daily experience. Ages ago it 
has been said in the Yogavasistha : ‘Do now 
itself whatever good you wish to do in life ; 
what will you do in old age? Afterwards, 
your own organs will become a burden to 
you .’ 10 

C. G. Jung appears to have been influenced 
by Christian mysticism. Quoting Goethe’s 
stanza : 

The Highest bliss on earth shall be 
The joys of personality ! u 
Jung says, *. . . the ultimate aim and strongest 
desire of all mankind is to develop that full- 
ness of life, which is called personality. . . . 
[ And ] The inner voice is the voice of a 
fuller life, of a wider, more comprehensive 
consciousness. . . . The ideal of personality 
is one of the ineradicable needs of the human 
soul, . .. [ And ] One of the most shining 
examples of the meaning of personality that 
history has preserved for us is the life of 
Christ .’ 12 Jung is right in saying so, be- 
cause Christ himself was perfect, as his 
Father in the Heaven is perfect. If we try 
to develop our personalities keeping such 
ideal personalities in view, our lives also 
will be perfect and blissful ultimately. 

{To be concluded) 

10 * Yogavasistha, 6U : 162 : 20. 

11* C. G. Jung, The Development of Person- 
ality, p. 167. 

12. Ibid., pp. 167, 184, 181, 180. 




LETTERS OF SWA M I VIVEKANANDA 



1. To : Balaram Bose 1 

Namo Bhagavate Ramakrishnaya 
[ Salutation to Bhagavan Ramakrishna ] 

Gazipur [ Ghazipur ] 
12 March 1890. 

Balarama Babu, 

As soon as the Receipt is received, please send a man to Fairlie Place Railway 
Godown to bring the roses and send them to Shashi [ Swami Ramakrishnananda ]. 
Do not delay in bringing or sending them. 

Baburam is going to Allahabad. I am going to some other place. 

Narendra. 

P.S. Know it for certain that everything will be spoiled if delayed. 

Narendra. 



2. To : Alasinga Perumal 2 



19 W. 38th St. New York, 

30 July 1895. 

Dear Alasinga, 

You have done well. The name and the motto 3 is all right. Do not deli- 
berate on the social reforms. Prior to spiritual impressions social traditions can- 
not be built up. Who told you that I want social reforms? I do not want that. 
Spread the name of God, and do not talk a word against the social evils and 
traditions. 

The ‘Song of the Sannyasin’ 4 is my first contribution for your journal. Don’t 
feel depressed. Don’t lose faith in your guru. Do not lose faith in God. Oh, 
Child ! as long as the inspiration and faith in the guru and God is within you, 
nothing will be able to defeat you. Day by day I am experiencing a manifestation 
of power in me. Oh, my courageous children ! go on working. 

Ever yours with all blessings 

VIVEKANANDA. 



1* Translated from the Bengali letter published in Swami Vivekdnander Vani O Rachand. 
Calcutta : Udbodhan Office, VI, p. 322. 

2* Translated from the Bengali version. Ibid., VII, pp. 139-40. 

3 * The name and motto of the forthcoming journal : ‘ Brahmavadin * was the name, and 
‘ Ekam sadvipra bahudhci vadanti' was the motto. 

4* This famous poem composed by Swamiji was published in the 28 September 1895 
issue of the Brahmavadin. Vide The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Mayavati: 
Advaita Ashrama, V, 1966, pp. 392-95. 




